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“ | understand, that the enemy’s communicatton with Almeida is completely cut off; and he pos- 
« sesses only the ground on which his army stands.”—~Loro TALAVERA’S Dispatch from Coimbra ; 


th Sept. 1810. 


“« The.enemy real/y possesses no part of the country, excepting thai on which his army stands.” — 


Dispatch from Pero Negro; 27th Oct. 1810. 


“ It is impossible to form an estimate of the quantity of provisions which the French found in the 
“ yillages. on the ground which they occupy; but, it is cer/ain, that they can draw none from any other 
“ part of the country, the whole being in the possession of our iroops.”-——Dispatch from Pero Negro ; 


Srd Nov. 1810, 
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L121) 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


SwEpEN’s DECLARATION OFWAR AGAINST 
ENGLAND. The official promulgation 
of such a Declaration has not, I believe, 
yet been made. But there can be little 
doubt of its having been resolved on ; 
and that we shall soon have ft officially 
announced to us. It is worth while, 
then, in spite of the levity, with which the 
venal writers affect to treat the subject, to 
devote a small portion of our time here 
to considerations belonging to this new 
state of things in Sweden. We will first, 
howeyer, see in what'light it is viewed 
by the writers in the Ministerial prints, 
who do not seem to be able to discover, 
that we have much concern in the matter. 
“ We yesterday received a.variety of 
“ Foreign Journals, some of which were 
“ brought by a Gottenburgh Mail, pro- 
“bably the last we shall have for some 
“time; for unfortunate Sweden has at 
“length been compelled to comply with 
“all the tyrannical and unprincipled’ de- 
“ mands of France, not only with regard 
“to the prohibition of all intercourse 
“with this country and the confiscation 
“of our colonial produce, but also to de- 
“ clare open war against us. Thus we find 
“that Buonaparté, having established his 
e Prefect Bernadotte in Swaldes: lost no 
“time in ‘subjecting that ill-fated country 
“to his own most cruel and oppressive 
“tule. This hostility of Sweden, how- 
“ ever, is obviously most reluctantly on her 
“part, and as far as depends upon her 
“ will, we doubt not, be carried on as spar- 
“ingly as possible towards us. But, were 
“the case’ otherwise, her hostility could 
“not, under the present circumstances, 
“reasonably be viewed as aneventin any 
" very alarming to our interests 5" 











“any degree of dread"® country whose 
“ couticils would not permit her to defend 
“ herself against the ificursions of the Cos- 
« sacks, while they permitted @ French Ser- 
 jeant to become the heir to the Throne 
“of her hereditary Kings!—Upon the 
“ present occasion, indeed, all feeling for 
“* ourselves is lost in. cominiseration for the 
“ unhappy Swédes, who are made the in- 
“strument of attack by a malevolent 
 Despot, whose plans for the destruction 
“of human LIBERTY and happiness we 
“have hitherto in a great measure suc- 
“ceeded in ‘frustrating, and whose 
“schemes we hope, UNDER PROVI- 
* DENEE, still and for ever to set at defi- 
‘‘ance. = By the same Papers we also 
“learn that Bionaparté is making the 
“ greatest exertions to procure scanen to man 
“ his fleet; fo:this purpose embargoes have 
‘ been laid in the Danish islands of Zealand 
“and Norway. Can any one now doubt 
“that had it not-been ior the wise policy 


— 


«of the British Government in bringing off 


"the Danish flect, that*force “would ere 
«this have been incorporated with the fleets 
“ of France? Under the present circum- 
* stances, for any injuries the Daties or 


‘Swedes can Gd us by their open hosti-' 


lity, the most timid may sleep with 
* perfect security in their beds 5. and with 
“all the aid that the Tyrant dérives 1p 
« these powers, and all his vassals of the 
« Continent, we may, in the words of 
“ Shakespeare, proclaim, that 

“ Nought shall make us rue, 

** If England to itself do rest but true.” 
—=Upon this old saying, which the 
witter of the Morning Post (in bis bare 
of the 6th instant) uses, eppercony for 
the purpose of keeping up our spirits, 1 can- 
not he pumaking a remark or two) the 
‘matter being of more importance than 


“ 








respect : 
“for how could we possibly view with 


would, at first sight, appear,—Nothing 
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isso common as this saying: “ We have 
“ nothing to fear, if we, are but true to our- 
“« selves,’ is made use of by every body ; 
by all men of all parties and descriptions. 
It is an idea that the mind would very re- 
luctantly dismiss. It is a sort of .consola- 
tion, though without any clearly defined 
grounds. And, what is more powerful, it 
is an apology that men are very willing 
to make for the failures and disgraces of 
their country, or, at least, for what they 
must otherwise acknowledge to be their 
share of such failures and disgraces. 
But, the question is, what és meant by this 
saying? It was a great favourite with 
Pitt, who, in times of disappointment, 
used to wind off all his harangues with it. 
After having acknowledged the dangers 
of the times and talked about the power 
of the enemy, he used to say, that, still, 
we had’ “ nothing to fear, if, under Divine 
* Providence, ihe country was true to itself.”’ 
What he meant by the country being true 
to itself evidently was, being true to him; 
that is to say, vote for him, shout for him, 
halloo for Ho keep him in place. So, 
when you hear placemen and pensioners, 
and generally all those who live upon 
the taxes, talk about, the country being true 
to, uself, be assured that they mean, the 
quiet acquiescence of the country in the 
Gontinuance of the system which feeds and 
fattens them; and when you hear the 
pensioned poetaster, Firzceratp, or his 
more than prosaic brother author, Joun 





Bowtes, calling out upon the country 


to be érue to itself, you can have no doubt 
as to the meaning of their words. 
There are, however, men of a very dif- 
ferent description, who make use of the 
same phrase; and who think, that the 
way for the country to be érue to itself is 
to. begin by sweeping away all abuses and 
corruptions, and then to adopt such mea- 
sures as shall cffectually prevent their return. 
These persons think, that a nation, any 
more than an individual, cannot be said to 
be true to itself, unless it effectually pre- 
vents abuses and corruptions in the ma- 
nagement of its affairs; and that, if it neg- 
lect. to do this, it is not true to itself, but 
false to itself, and lends itself to self-decep- 
tion and fraud,——Leaying the reader, 
now, to settle, in his own mind the ques- 
tion of what the nation must do to be true to 
itself, and, of course, to save itself from 
subjugation, I shali now return to the sub- 
ject more immediately before us, the de- 
claration of war against England, on the 





Morning Post, that this event was to be 
expected ; that it was a -natural conse. 
nee of the exaltation of the New 
‘ROWN Prince; but, I do not, for that, or 
for any other reason that I can discover. 
think it a matter of little consequence. —— 
Sweden is represented by this writer a« 
| being very unfortunate ; as being compel- 
led to yield, in this case, to the tyrannical 
and unprincipled demands of France ; as 
being wl-fated; as most cruelly oppressed ; 
and, the climax of compassion is wound 
up with a declaration: « that all feeling 
“for ourselves*is lost in commiseration fo; 
“ the unhappy Swedes.’ Oh! kind souls’ 
what’excessive kindness! We, sincere and 
compassionate and Geneross people, lose 
all feeling for ourselves in commiseration 
for the unhappy Swedes !——This is being 
very tender-hearted to be sure; but, this 
must not pass. To be cajoled in this man- 
ner would be a little too disgraceful even 
in this age of cajolery and hypocrisy —— 
The ability of Sweden to do us any imne- 
diate injury, in the way of aitack, may be 
doubted ; but, there can be no doubt at 
all, in the mind of any rational man, thai 
the fleet and the seamen of Sweden are of 
reat weight in the scale of naval power. 
his the venal gentlemen know, because 
they cannot, but know it; but this it would 
not suit them to acknowledge ; and which 
it is part of their trade to preva their 
readers from seeing. Therefore, like the 
Crocodiles of the Nile, they set up a false 
howl of “ commiseration for the unhappy 
«« Swedes,” on whose oppressions, as they 
call them, they would have us keep out 
eyes steadily fixed, and, of course, not 
look atall at our own situation; they would 
have us “dose all feeling for OUR- 
SELVES;”’. aye, because, if we do no 
lose that feeling; if we look at our.own 
state; if we make a just estimate of ov! 
affairs; if we fairly view the aa 
consequences of this acquisition of Swe ¥ 
by France, then we shall naturally 3 ) 
“who have been the cause of this? Ant, 
that is a question, which the venal cae 
wish that the people of Englands eS 
not put to themselves.——This }s! ji a 
object of their affected, their sham, ee 
hypocritical commiseration for p, 4 
And, indeed, they have the same © P vch 
view, when they are putting for Fy j 
iteous moans over the Jot of Hollan Ke 
nmark and the other countries under 
sway of France, and also, over the : 
the French ‘themselves... All their 








part of Sweden.——I agree with the 


about the oppressions. and miseries, 
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these several nations endure; all their 
compassion for them, is a mere invention, 
and it is used for the purpose of drawing 
away the minds of the people of England 
from those objects towards which these fos 
reign events, as they arise, would naturally 
directthem; and,especially from the great 
object of all; I mean, the cause, the first 
cause, of the events under consideration, 
and next, the consequences of those events. 
This allected compassion for the people of 
other nations is, in fact, a very material 
department of that system of deception 
and fraud, which these venal writers have 
been practising upon the people of this 
country for many years past.--—Those 
who find a comfort in being thus duped 
aud cheated it would be a pity to disturb ; 
but, as my readers are not, I trust, of that 
description, I shall offer them a few re- 
marks, in addition to those formerly made, 
relative to the eflect which this close co- 
operation of Sweden and France may have 
with regard to England.——The pathetic 
writer, whose compassionating sentiments 
we have just read, tells us, that the Swedes 
have been ‘“ compelled’ to declare war 
against us; that they have done it with 
great “ reluctance;’’ that there is no doubt 
that this war will be carried on “ as 
“ sparingly as possible towards us;’’ and, 
notwithstanding all the exertions of that 
«FRENCH SERJEANT”’ (the Crown 
Prince) to procure seamen to man his fleet, 
“ we shall, as we hitherto have been, be able 
“to frustrate his plans and those of the 
« « malevolent Despot,”’ Napoleon, for the 
“destruction of Auman LIBERTY and 
“HAPPINESS, and their schemes. we 
“shall, under PROVIDENCE, still and 
“ for ever set at defiance.’’——Now, what 
can this writer,mean by compulsion in this 
case? What can he mean by saying, that 
the Swedes have been compelled to ceclare 
war against us? Is it meant, that France 
has compelled her to do it ? How is the 
thing possible ? That France might compe! 
Holland, indeed, would _ be possible ; jt 
would be a thing to be believed; but, how 
was she to compel Sweden? Sweden was. 
andis separated from France and all coun- 
‘ies dependent upon France, by the sea ; 
and, if Sweden did not wish to have any 
thing to do with France, why did we not 
go with our ships and assist in defending 
Sweden against her? What is the use of 
ships, if they could not do that ?——It is 
the Crown Prince, who has, then, 
the Swedes todeclare war; but, whatisthat 
More than to say, that the declaration of, 
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carrying on war. 
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war has been made by the ruler of Sweden, 
against the will of the people! And who 
is to knew this latter? What proofs are 
there of it? And; besides, if there were 
ever so many petitions and- remonstrances 
against the war, would this writer insist 
upon that as a proof of the ruler being a 
despot ?——It is nonsense, sheer nonsense, 
to say, that the Swedes have declared war 
against us with reductance. It is their sove- 
retgn, who has declared war. - The people 


| have had nothing to do with it, any more 


we] 
than thre people of England have to do with 


declaring war; and, as to the Swedes car- 
rying op the war “ as sparingly as possible 
towards us,’’ the idea is the most stupid 
and the uttering of it the most impudent 
thing that ever has, perhaps, been offered 
evento this nation. It is a very hkely 
matter, indeed, that the “ French Serjeant’ 
means to make war upon us in a sparing 
way; that he means to carry on against 
us a war of foils and mufiles! French Ser- 
jeants are remarkable for that! It wasa 
pretiy specimen of muffle-fisted warfare 
that the “ French Serjeant,” Brune, gave 
the Duke or York before the signing of 
the famous Convention of the Helder. Oh, 
no! Looking back at this last-mentioned 
event, I cannot entertain any hopes of our 
seeing a Swedish war carried on sparingly 
against us under the directions of “ Ser- 
« jeant” Bernadotie ; and [ cannot help, 
on the contrary, thinking, that he ts even 
more formidable for being a Serjeant, be- 
cause he cannot be expected to have any 
of those fixe’ feelings, which belong, of 
course, exclusively to high blood, and 
which have been, in thé wars of late 
years, observed to lead to a very /umane 
and gentle, a very sparing way, indeéd, of 
That we shall! be as 
able to frustrate the Plans of Bernadotte, 
“as we hitherto have been” to frustrate 
those of Napoleon, for the destruction of 
human , the reader can have ‘no 
doubt at all; but, I much question, that 
a firm belief in this proposition will af 





ford any sensible man much consolation 5 


for, how have we “ hitherto’ been able to 
irustrate the plans of Napoleon? How ? 
Where? When? *Answer us these ques- 
tions; show us the instances, in which 
we have frustrated his plans, or any 
plan of his; show us one such ‘instance, 
and then we will hope for the future with- 
out any of your hypocritical and blas- 
f us cant about Divine Providence, 
én you show us the case, ih’ which we 
have — in defending LIBERTY 
2N2 
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against the attacks or attempts of Napo- 
leon; when you show us the case, in which 
we have preserved human happiness trom 
his-attempts against it; when you show us 
only one single instance of this sort, we 
will not hesitate to hope as boldly as you 
can wish. We have had for our allies 
the King of Naples, Austria, the King of 
Piedmont, the Italian Princes, the Swiss 
Cantons, the German Princes, the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, the 
King of Sweden, the Elector of Hanover, 
the Stadtholder, the King of Spain, the 
Queen of Portugal, the Family of Bour- 
bon. These are amongst those who have 
been our allics, since the war against the 
French Revolution began. Let the writer 
of the Morning Post go and get from 
any of them an instance of our having 
succeeded in frustrating, the plans of Napo- 
leon; aud, if he can getno such instance ; 
why, then, let him hold his tongue upon 
the subject, or not cant any more about 
Divine Providence. We are told here, 
which is, I dare say, very true, that Em- 
bargoes have heen laid in the Danish 
Islands and in Norway, with a view of 
raising seamen to man the Swedish Navy. 
And, hereupon the wisdomof our Ministers 
in seizing upon the Danish Navy is 
pointed out; becanse, itis said that this 
proves, that, if we had not seized on the 
Danish ships, they would have been added to 
the Navy of France. Very good! But, do 
not, then, blame the En:peror Napoleon ; 
do not so cruelly abuse him;: because he 
seizes on the Swedish fleet or the Dutch 
fleet, or their arsenals or towns or coun- 
tries, since he always says that he does it 
to prevent them fhom being seized on by the 
Finglish. Nay, be not in a passion about 
this; for there is no getting out of it. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. He has just as much right 
to seize things, whether on land or afloat, 
to prevent them from falling into our hands, 
as we have to prevent them from falling 
into his hands. Bat, it seems, then, 
that it was wise to keep the Danish fleet 
out of the hands of Napoleon. If so, 
does it not follow, that it was unwise to let 
the Swedish fleet fall inté his hands? Had 
our ministers not the rof preventi 
it? No? And, yet, R speed told, that the 
Swedish nation loathed the French, and 
are now forced into a war against us. 
This is very strange. Indeed, it is really 
too absurd and too impudent .to be listened 











to with any patience.——The truth is, 
the undoubied trath, however grating it 





may be to the ears of some people, that 
the election of the “ French Serjeant’ 
to be Crown Prince of Sweden was an 
act perfectly voluntary, on the part of 
the Swedes, according to -all the ac. 
counts that have been published under the 
head of Sweden, relating to the matter, He 
appears to have been received with every 
mark of respect and esteem, by all ranks 
of the people, and especially by the com- 
mon people; and, as to the SPEECH of 
the “Serjeant,” I have heard a great 
many Colonels and even Generals, make 
Speeches not half so good. In short, jt 
was not only a good speech; but, it was 
a more dignified speech, and contained 
more just sentiments, than any thing of 
the kind that I have read for many years, 
It is truly wonderful, that a “ Serjecne,” 
should be able to make such a speech ; 
but, when one thinks of it, our King will, 
possibly, have to make peace with this 
“« Serjeant,” and to put himself, in the 
treaty, uponalevel withhim; or else, Eng- 
land may not see peace again for another 
halfcentury.. However, if these furiously 
aristocratical writers have no objection to 
keep it fresh in the people’s mind, that 
Sweden is ruled by a “ Serjeant,” I, of 
course, can have no objection to it——As 
to the Nady of Sweden, it is not, at pre- 
sent, very considerable; but, added to 
all the other ships that France has at her 
command, it is well worthy of aitention, 
Means are now’ adopted, and vigorously 
acted upon, for manning that Navy 5 and, 
it is in vain to brag and vaunt, the French 
must, and. they will, collect a iharitime 
force, in a short time, suffictent to give us 
most serious annoyance. I speak aot ol 
Commerce, which is, comparatively, of lit- 
tle. consequence. I speak of a naval force, 
capable of landing troops in England 1 
spite of any thing short of a fleet of 4 han- 
dred sail of theline. Napoleon 1s combining 
all the ports of the North, igctuding 
Russia. Indeed, every ship and boat an 
sailor will be at hiscommand. The three 
Baltic powers could now furnish not less 
than fifty ships of the line ; and, as to he 
refusal on the »part of Russia to give UP 
ships for the general purpose, that ne 
think, out of the question. These toge 


ther with the strips of Holland and those of 


France in the Scheldt will very soov swe 

into a fleet, formidable in point of ea 
at least, and requiring a very strong B® 
to watch them. ° So that, at the same oe 
ment,-ded by the very same acts, tha! 0° 


cominésce is cut off) a fleet israised where 
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with to attack, or menace our shorés.——I 
do not, for my part, see any reason to sup- 
pose, that Napoleon means to make any 
attack upon England, or even upon Ire- 
land, for some time to come; but, then, 
he is, all the while, making most furious 
assaults upon our pecuniary means, and is 
sending our paper-money downward with 
all convenient speed. The defence of Ire- 
land, the war in Sicily, the war at Cadiz, the 





upon us, occasioned solely by the war ; 
and, if, in addition to all these, we have 
another great fleet to maintain more than 
we have at present, it is not possible that 
tle bank-note making should not go on in- 
creasing at a wonderful rate. In short, 
if we once see a large enemy’s fleet in the 
Texel, or in the mouth of the Scheldt, we 
shall, if we have any senses left, begin to 
have some new ideas. Boasting songs and 
bragging paragraphs will not remove the 


hideous spectacle from our eyes; and, if 


they could still blind us to the danger 
from without, they would not pay the ex- 
pences of an additional fleet. Here it is ; 
in this last-mentioned point itis, that we 
have most feeling, and, indeed, es was 
said by a most able writer, long ago, it is 
the purse upon which the whole depends, 
War would seem to be almost necessary 
as a component part of our system ; for, 
Mr. Appincron, when he began this war, 
said, “ we are at war, because we cannot be 
“at peace ;”’ and, it really does appear, 
that peace is no more to be thought of; 
that we have been at war so long that 
peace would form a sort of revolution. 
Yet, the war cannot go on without increas- 
ing the paper-money, and this. Napoleon 
knows as well as we ; and, the’consequence 
of a much further increase of that money 
eo! man must now know. A large fleet, 
steadily stationed opposite the mouth of the 
Thames, would prodoce a sensation quite 
new in England. The spectre could nei- 
ther be laughed nor hooted away. There 
would be men to affect not to see the danger ; 
but, even those very men, if they, by any 
chance, got hold of a guinea, would take 
care not'to let it again see the light. 
And, for such a fleet we have now to pre- 
pare. We are told, that, in one division 
there were 4,000seamen arrived in Zealatid 
on their way to the Scheldt, from Norway, 
where they had volufiteered for sérvice in 
the Imperial Navy ; and that 2,000 more 
had been furnished by Hamborgh and the 
other Hans Towns. At this ratéa fleet 
will soon be marined with @ sufficient 
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number of seamen. The war, indeed, 
seems now to be very fast growing into a 
contest merely between England and 
France, the latter having now for her, all 
those nations, which England, at the out- 
set, had for her; and, if we may judge of 
the length of the war from the language 
of our venal prints, the end of the war 
must suppose the extermination of one of 
the parties. In such a conflict out mivat 
There will be 
more maritime fighting than there hither- 
to has been; and, therefore, the posses- 
sion of Sweden and all her naval means 1s 
of the greatest importance to France, and 
is, in my opinion, the heaviest blow we 
have yet received, though it has cost our 
enemy neither a single man nor a single 
guinea. 


Portrucat. Tue War. In another 
part of this Number; wilkbe found the 
French account of the Campaign in Por- 
tugal from the fall of Almeida to the ar- 
rival of Massena at Alenquer.——It makes 
some statements, which ought not to be 
passed over unnoticed. Relative to the 
battle of Busaco, it says, that the French 


|} had two hundred killed ; Lord Talavera 


told us they had two thousand ; and the 
Morning Post told us, that the French 
lost ten thousand men in killed and wound- 
ed, whereas the French say, that they had 
only one thousand five hundred wounded. 


They also tell us, that, in the battle of 


Busaco, they had only two brigades en- 
gaged, instead of their whole army, as we 
were led to suppose was the case; and, 
that, in fact, they amused the Lord Vis- 
count with these two brigades, while the 

came round with their army to get at his 
back and to place themselves between him 
and Lisbon, which, we know, he only 
avoided by a speedy retreat. They tell 
us further, that they took 500 prisoners 
between Oporto and Coimbra, and 500 
more between Coimbra and Torres Vedras, 
the place whether the Lord Viscount Ta- 
lavera succeeded in drawing them. ‘They 
made prisoners, even whilethey were drawn 
along themselves. They area very singular 
sort of people! As to what is now 
likely to happen, I shall not pretend to 
say. We, in fact, know nothing of the 
real state of the enemy, who, we now 
find, has had a plenty of provisions and of 
every thing else, and who appears to 
Have moved not so much from necessit 

asfrom choice. I donot say that. it is 





60 ; but, at present such are the appear- 
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ances; and it would by no means sur- 
prise me, if it should turn out, that, 
while all their Exceilencies, the Marshals 
and other chieftains of our army, were 
engaged in Celebrating the decoration of 
Marshal Sir William Carr Beresford with 
the insignia’ of the Order of the Bath 
(won on ihe immortal mountains of Bu- 
sage); it would not at all surprize me, if, 
while this was going on within out lines, 
Massena ané@ his Generals were contriving 
how they should get our army out of 
those lines. Since my last I have seen 
very long paragraphs in the venal news- 
papers complaining of those, who do not 
seem to be filled with exultation by the 

Jate news trom Portugal; but, I have 
seen, as yet, no attempt, on the part of 
any one to explain how it can be matter 
of joy to us that our enemy is gone out of 
@ trapthat we had caught him in. To 
avoid, however, every thing like levity 
upon this subject, there is one view of it 
as to the past, which every man in his 
senses, rust take ; which is this: we saw 
our army, carried at a vast, at an enormous, 
expence, to the frontiers of Portugal, 
with a view, as we: thought, of defending 





Portugal, just as we should, I trust, defend | 


England (if attacked) by meeting and 
fighting the enemy on the outside edge 
of England. ‘This army of ours in Portu- 
galdid not doso. It came away from the 
outside edge of Portugal when the enemy 
came to that edge. I do not say that 
our Cnieftain retreated, much less am I 
disposed to use another well-known 
phrase often applied to movements re- 
sembling his ; but, | will clothe my ideas 
in the terms of the new military vocabu- 
lary. Our Chieftain took up new positions ; 
he retired upon his resources; he flung 
back his flank ; he disappointed the French 
when they expected him to give battle ; 
he avoided all their attempts to get in his 
rear ; he drew the French after him. Well, 
be this as it may ; call it what you will, 
the plain undemable fact is, that from the 
frontiers of Portugal to within a few miles 
of Lisbon, our army came away before the 
French army, and the French army followed 
@, over the hot cinders of burnt houses, 
mills,-and corn-fields.———-» Now, did these 
Sperntinns proceed from design, or did 
ey not? Were they, as the venal 
writers have told us, the effect ot a preme- 
— ditated ; or were they forced upon 
our Chieftain? We heard nothing at all 
of yw plan, till he had reached 
his of Torres Vedras. . It was 
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{ilsa 
| not "till, then that: we were told, that 
he had any project of the kind. 
Bat, either the movements were the eflect 
of design, or of necessity. He himself 
has made use, in those parts of his dis- 
patches that we have seen, of only one 
passage, that I recollect at present, indicat. 
ing that his “ flinging back his flanks” 
and the rest of it, were all movements of 
choice designed to draw the French to the 
lines of Mafra.. There is one passage, in 
his last dispatch, published in the Extia. 
ordinary Gazette of the 3rd_ instant, 
that would seem to favour the idea of « 
design to draw the French across smoking 
houses and fields from Almeida to Torres 
Vedras ; for, -he there says, in speaking of 
the position he had. just quitted, in order 
to go after Massena: ‘ having advanced 
“from the position, in which J was EN. 
“ ABLED to bring the enemy to a STAND, 
“and to oblige him to retire without 
“venturing upon an attack.” So, you 
see, reader, that the having gone betore 
tie enemy “ull he got into. his lines, he 
calls bringing the enemy to a STAND, 
and, as he says, he had beca enabled to do 
this, the natural meaning of the whole 
sentence is, that tu bring the enemy to the 
outside of his lines was what he wisied; 
that, in short, it was his wish to bring 
Massena to the spot, whence Massena, 
after remaining there nearly two months, 
has just gone. This sort of ability to 
bring an enemy toa stand is a thing quile 
new tome. When an enemy 1S russ 
away from you, and you contiive to so/ 
him some how or other, and to get him to 
face you; then you say, that you have, 
at last, been enabled to bring bim ‘ 3 
stand. But, surely, this phrase was nev«r 
before used by him who had gene a% 
before another and had taken shelter ” 
his lines? If you were to pursue 3 ues 
with your fist clenched, and he yan 
to get away from you by all manne s 
means in his power,. running up ° 
street and down another street, and acr od 
this alley and through that passs® i 
were at last to run into a house, “oa 
door to, and locking it after him, hollow 
out, I have been enabled to bring 1 thal 
stand; what would you sy? NOt 
would you say, in such acase as = 
However, let this be as 1t may, © did 
“ His the Lord cal 
design to bring Massena from ae “id 
to ALENevER, or he did not. sents 
not design to do it, his sega you 
may receive name as 5000 
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please, and it will remain for the planners 
or executors of the war to account for 
the Lord Marshal’s being upon the fron- 
tiers of Portugal at all, at icast after the 
fall of Rodrigo. 
he has done what he intended to do, 
then, without stopping to observe upon 
the laying waste of the country, we may 
surely be allowed to inquire into the cause 
of the enemy’s being allowed to remove 
from that chosen spot on which the Lord 
Marshal had been exabled to bring him to 
astand. If it was the design; if it was 
the plan from the outset of the campaign ; 
if it was the intention, and the fixed pur- 
pose, to briig Massena to a stand at Alen- 
quer; surely we may be _ permitted 
humbly to inquire what could be the 
reasons for letting him go thence without 
attackinghim. ‘Phe Lord Marshal’ tells 
us that he had “‘ obliged the enemy to re- 
“ tire without venturing upon any attack.”’ 
Why, any man may be obhged to retire 
in the same way from before lines that 
are notoriously impenetrable. What we 
expected was an attack upon Massena, 
and in’ this we have been disappoint- 
ed; or, at least, we should have been if 
we had relied upon whatthe venal priuts 
told us. The anata part of the Extracts 
from the French Papers, which will be 
found below, and which are dated so late 
as the 30th of November, gives us clearly 
to understand, that the design of Massena 
isto cut off all our communications with 
the left side of the Tagus, or, to compel us 
to go across to him and fight him upon 
equal terms as to ground at least. I ™ 
the reader to look weil at this article from 
the French paper. It says, that the damps 
lighted up in the </uwnination at Coimbra 
for the Victary of Busago, were still burn- 
mg when our army was in full retreat from the 
spot! Let us hope, not only for the honour 
of our army, but for the honour of our 
country, that no time will be Jost in dis- 
proving this. I do not mean contradicting 
it; Ido not mean answering it by abusing 
Napoleon ; 1 mean disproving by facts not 
to be doubted ; for, if st were true; it might 
be fearlessly asserted, that such a thing 
was never before heard of. in the whole 
Worid.——What is said about the érans- 
portations from Lisbon is aiso matter for at- 
tention and inquiry. It is useless to.sap- 
pose, that it will make no impression. It 
Will, uuless contradicted.——Again, about 
the desertions, The French talk of our 

as weil as we do of theirs, 


They say ours «desert to avoid corporal 








If he did design it; if 
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«* punishment,’ and they deny that ary of 
theirs desert. Now, these are facts chat 
admit of proof. ‘ihe returns from our 
army will soon speak as to the number of 
deserters from us; and, in this respect, at 
least, we may be able completeiy wo ds- 
prove the assercions of the French. It 
is manifestly the intention of Massens .o 
occupy the ALENTEJo, a province on the 
le{t of the Tagus, and without the resources 
of which, it really does seem, that the ex- 
pence of supporung our army and the re- 
fugees and the city of Lisbon into the bar- 
gain must be enormous. We cannor, I 
should suppose, have less than éwo hundred 
thousand mouths now to feed. It has been 
estimated, that it costs 15s. a day to sup- 
port a dragoon, and for a foot soldier 7s. 6d. 
But, suppose, that, to feed the 200,000, the 
cost is only 2s. Gd. a day each, that is 
25,000 pounds a day, 175,000 pounds a 
week ; and, if this goes on only for the 
winter, the cost of the dare food, at. this low 
raie, without reckoning the navy, will cost 
more than four millions of pounds sterling, 
besides the pay of this immense army, and 
all these expences of clothing, arms, trans- 
ports, and other things. But, the proba- 
bility is, that the food will cost twice or 
thrice what I have stated it at; and, how, 
then, can one bear to hear the long dura- 
tzon of this war talked of as a thing /zkely 
to be ?——-Suppose, now, that that which 
we are promised by the venal writers 
should happen ; that is to say, the evacua- 
tion of Portugal by Massena. What will 





that -have done? He will be only where. 


he was at the outset of the campaign; we 
shall be no nearer our professed object 
though it will have cost us many millions 
of money ; and, as to the People of Por- 
tugal, it surely does not require any deep 
knowledge of arithmetic to calculate 
what. they will have gained by the cam- 
paign.——-Nay, suppose, that, eventually, 
we should be able to keep the French out 
of Portugal. Can we do this without an 
army ? And, if we are obliged to pay the 
Portuguese army now, what reason ts there 
to suppose, that we shall not be obliged to 
continue to pay it? Nor can it be expect- 
ed but we shall have an abundance of de- 
mands from Portuguese Refugees. Their 
property has, in many cases, at least, been 
destroyed for our sake. What are they to 
do? Where are they to look for remunera- 
tion? So that, atthe very best, this war 
for Portugal will, inmy opinion, prove, in 
the end, even more ex ive than any, 


in which we bave been before engaged ; 
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and, what shall we say, if, after all the ex- 
pence, the French should obtain, and keep, 
possession of the country ? After all our 
millions ¢@f money (tor Bank notes will not 
pass abroad) are gone, in the defence of 
Portngel, what shall we say, if. nothing 
belonging to Portugal should remain under 
our contvoul, except the Refugees ?—-~l 
shall be told, that this is not at all likely. 
Very true. But it is possible; and, it is 
proper to take the posswéality into view.—— 
In the meanwhile fresh troops and fresh 
supplies of stores are, we are’ told, going 
out to ourarmy. And why ? Of what use 
can these be, if the enemy be on his re- 
treat ? If he be about to evacuate Portugal, 
and, of course, to run away (for that is the 
phrase we apply to his movements) from 
our present force, what does our general 
want with more f——It is, however, in 
vain to go on asking questions, to which 
no answer ean be obtained. The war in 
Spain and Portugal is certainly one of the 
great concerns of the nation at this time ; 
but, anxious as we may be upon the sub- 
ject, we must wait for the result, . 





Kino’s fuiwrss. Such things, since 
my last, have bcen said upon. this subject, 
by the venal writers, that, really, one ts 
ashamed to repeat their words. They 
have asserted, that the private apariments 
aré going to be fitted up for the King 
at Buckingham House, and that the King 
himself wave the directions for doing it! A\l 
manncr of things of this sort heve they 
been saying ; and, it is by no means dif- 
ficult to see, that éhey expect, that, beiore 
the 15th instant, the King will be ia a 
state to sign a Commission jor another pro- 
rogation of the parliament. In the mean- 
while, they have made it completely a 
party matter. They have alledged, that 
the Opposition want éo get into place by 
the means ofa Regency, and that, for that 
purpose, they would fuin set aside the King ; 
which, to say the least of it, is a very 
amiable picture to draw of those wiio 
make up one-half of the men that have, 
at different times, filled offices of state, 
within the last seven years. There has 
been a great deal said about delicacy ; but, 
at last, the very semblance of it is thrown 
aside, and the two parties make no scruple 
of telling one another, that the great, and, 
indeed, the sojie object, of the one is to 
keep their places, and of the other, to put 
them out of them, and to take them to 
themselves, _——If a Regency were to pro- 
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ministry, there can be no doubt at all, that 
it is a thing which no man in his senses 
can wish for, unless he has some motive 
of private interest in such change ; for, 
besides that such change would do the 
people no good, it would do them all the 
warm Of additional pensions and compen. 
sations to those who should be provided 
for at going out of place. But, it is poe 
to be supposed, that the change would 
stop there; though, it must be confessed, 
that we have, as yet, heard nothing, or 
very little, from the other side, to give us 
coniidence in them for any thing more 
than a sincere desire to get the places out 
of the hands of their opponents. —~] 
know their thoughts very well. They 
say to themselves: “ We will not make 
“ advances towards the People. We wil) not 
“ owe our return to power to those pro- 
« mises of reform or to any of those things 
“ which would ay ed us afterwards. We 
“ will preserve a haughty silence; and, 
« when the People have tasted enough of the 
“ effects of the exercise of powa by our 
“ opponents, they will gladly come do us 
““ upon our own terms.’ Never were men 
more deceived ; and, it is quite astonish- 
ing, that they shold harbour, should cling 
to, the deception, after the result of the 
discussions, on the affair of Walcheren, 
and after the answers which they received 
from those counties, to whom they — 
t is 
quite astonishing. ‘The infatuation is un- 
paralleled. ‘The people cave no more lor 
them than they do about who is sweeper of 
the Mall; and, if they were now in place 
again, and were to act as they did betore, 
they might, at any moment, be sent adiitt 
without hearing a single voice lamenting 
it. But, as the question has often been 
put tome, Do we not think, that ajchange 
of this sort would make things a little better: 
It possibly might for the present; but, 1 
the end, it would not; and, that man ls 4 
most miserable politician, who, for ” 
sake of a mere temporary alleviation 0 
evil, would submit to an abandonment, oF 
a compromise, of principle, which, instea : 
of hastening, must retard, all permanen 
improvement. It is, therefore, vs 
opinion, to be’ desired, that, mr 8 
change of system were to take place; unl 
a total change of system were th " 
adopted, it is much better, that ter 
should be no change whatever ™ 
ministers, whether there be a Regency ° 
not: ‘The set of mem tbat now rule or 








duce nothing more than a mere change of | pursuing, without any deviation at all, 
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withoat any patching or botching, the 
system of ‘“ the great statesman now no 
nore; and, if that system, or any part of 
it, is to be still pursued, my sincere wish 
is, that it may remain in their hands. If 
it remain in their hands; if they are 
sufiered to go on undisturbed, the system 
will have fair play; it will have its full 
swing; it will produce all its natural 
fruit; and, by that fruit will the tree be 
known. If the ministry were changed, the 
tree would be put into new hands; its 
branches might be lopped; its roots 
checked; it might be beaded down and 
crafted, and so altered and disfigured, that 
history would scarcely be able to describe 
it, and posterity would thus be deprived 
of the most useful experiment that the 
world ever saw. No; let there be no 
botching or patching. Let the system of 
‘the great Statesman now no more” go 
n whole as it now does, complete in all 
is parts; or let us have a new system. 
his is my wish, and I know of no man, 
who has no selfish object in view, whose 
wishes are not the same. It is now about 
twenty Six years since this system begen 
with what was called the India Bil. It 
has been regularly at work ever since, ‘n 
pedce ahd in war. It has produced some 
effects ; but, it would not be fair to checx 
it, or mutilate it. Let it.goon, and thea 
we shall see and feel what its merits are ; 
or, let it be wholly changed. If it be suf- 
fered to remain inthe same hands fora 
few years longer, we shall, I think, be 
able to form a very just estimate of it ; 
and also to give their due praises to its 


conductors; but, if it were taken out of 


their hands and carried on by others, all 
our notions upon the subject would be 
confused, For these reasons, I am im- 
inoveably fixed in my opinion, that, though 
a Regerey were to take place, it would 
be better for the ‘nation, and beyond all 
comparison better, tha#no change of mi- 
nistry should take place, if the system of 
“the great statesman now-no more’”’ is to 
be persevered in; or if any part of it is to 
be retained; nay, any fragment of it. 
——As to whether there ought to be a Regency 
or not, that is quite another question; but, 
itis a question, which it would, perhaps, 
be useless to discuss here, seeing that it is 
a matter se very clear, that he who does 
not see it in the right light must be wil- 
fully blind. In the last debate, the 
Opposition, commonly so called, had cer- 
tainly the worst of the argument; for, 


when they were asked how they could 
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refuse to adjourn for a fortnight chen upon 
the ground of the physicians oaihs, when 
they had before consented to a similar ad- 
journment upon the words of the physicians 
passing through the lips of the minister ; whem 
they were asked this, they did not know 
what to say ; and they found, they had 
the deep. mortification to tind, that they 
had got into this gross inconsistency by 
not following the line laid down by Sir 
Franets Burprtt, against whom the 
greater part of them voted. Having once 
agreed to an adjournment, upon the bare 
word of the minister, why should they not 
do it again? Having agreed to an adjourn- 
ment-without any report of the Physicians, 
it was strange indeed that they should. re- 
fuse to vote for another adjournment, when 
they had a report of the physicjans to go 
upon. In short, upon the ground of the 
first adjournment, there may be adjourn- 
ments for:the year through ; and those 
who were against Sir Francis Burpert, 
upon that occasion, are very unreasonable 
if they oppose them. “There can be 
no ground of opposition with sich per 

sons. ‘hey wotec i once. DM, jvit vhe 
government for one fornigit (a -Utgt 
state; and there'can be, with them, ‘no 
reason whatever, for not continuing to leave 
it in the same state, as long as all the par- 
ties, in power and out of power, are the 
same. It is quite curious to contemplate 
the movements of the Opposition. The 

do not know what to be at. “ Willing to 
« wound and yet afraid to strike,’’ the mz- 
nisters 1 mean. They seem to act as if 
they had eyes in their poll, and saw be- 
hind as well as before. They seem to 
ne beset with all manner of difficulties and 
fears. Ifthe roofwasevery momentexpect- 
ed to fall upon their heads, while the floor 
was sinking under their feet, they could 
not appear more frightened. Alarm seems 
to have taken away their senses ; to haye 
bereft them even of the commonest of 
common sense; and, really, if tbis same 
sort of thing were to ge on for some weeks 
longer, [ should not wonder if the greater 
part of them were to be reported as unfit 
for further service. There was but one 
thing for them to do from the beginning } 
and that was, at once to make a stand 











-ayainst all adjournments, and against every 


thing calculated to produce delay. If they 
had done this, they would bave acted a 
consistent part throughout, but, now they 
must go on with the ministers in votin 

for adjournments, or, they will be tairly 
accused of inconsistency. They wished 
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to draw a line of distinction between them- 
selves and Sir Francis Berperr; they 
were afraid to be thought * violent,” and 
the consequence is, that they are now 





laughed at. The plain truth is, how- 
ever, that it is not principle, by which the 
Opposition, taken as « body, have been ac- 
tuated. ‘They are a set of people got to- 
gether by patching and compromising. 
Resolved to have Place if possible, but, at 
the same time, wishing to preserve the ap- 

earances at least of consistency. Hence 
they have always been feeble, though 
possessing a thousand times the talents of 
their adversaries, who, by unity of princi- 
ple as well as of private interest, are form- 
ed into a compact and indissoluble body, 
acting like one man. They are all ani- 
mated with the same soul. They, as 
placemen, have been ingendered by the 
system of “ the great man new no more ;”’ 
and, really, when one thinks of the 
time that this system has lasted, and of 
the benefits which will inevitably arise 
from it, if suffered to proceed unchecked 
for a few years longer, it is impossible not 
to feel sonf regret at the prospect of see- 
ing it disturbed in its progress. At any 
rate, I repeat, and 1 cannot repeat it too 
often, that, if the same system, or any part 
of it, is to be pursued, the People ought to 
wish for no change of ministry; and that 
there is a design to make any change of 
system I have yet seen no proof, nor in- 
deed, have I yet witnessed any very 
strong indication of such design. Sir 
Francis Burpbett left the Opposition ral- 
lying round the ministers, and he found 
them in much about the same disposition. 
There were some exceptions, to be sure; 
but, when one speaks of them they must 
be spoken of in a body, and, at any rate, 
in that way will the people judge of their 
conduct and character. 





BankruptTcies.——The number of them 
this year will, according to all appear- 
ances, exceed that of the year 1793; but, 
as they areso many signs of increasing 
commerce and prosperity, the more of them 
the beiter of course. » As tar as they arise 
from the commercial regulations of Napo- 
leon, they do not seem to be likely to stop; 
for he seems resolved, that our goods shall 
no longer go to the Continent. The burning 
decree is complete in itsoperation. There 
is no evading it; and, itis very great non 
Sense to suppose, that the Continent can- 
not de without our goods. In the course 
ofa few years, there will be no need at all 
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of. English goods upon the Continen; 
Why suould there ? They have wool and 
iron and lead and flax and hemp as well 
as we; and why should they not learn to 
work them up into articles of dress and 
furniture ? Nor, will this change be, in 
time, any injury to England. It will re- 
duce the number of munufacturers and mer- 
chants; but, Iam convinced, it will not 
lessen the number of the people, nor will 
it take away from them their means of 
happiness. 
W™. COBBETT, 
State Prison, Newgate, Thursday, 
December 7, 1810. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


PortuGaL.—Dispaiehes from Lord Viscount 
Talavera, &c. 


(Concluded from p. 1120.) 


Return of killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
by the detachment at Obidos, under the 
Orders of Captain Fenwick, since last 
Report. : 

Oct. 27.—1 serjeant, 19 privates pri- 

sorers. 

Nov. 1.—5 privates prisoners, 7 privates 
kiled.. 

P.S. 46 bullocks and 200 sets of hos- 
ptal bedding taken from the enemy on 
tne first of November, likewise 2 horses. 

Sapataria, Nov. 3, 1810. 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing of 
the Army under the Command of bis- 
count Wellington, in skirmishes with 
the enemy on the 9th, 12th, 13th, and 
14ih October, 1810. 

Killed. —1 serjeant, 19 rank and file, 22 

horses. 

W ounded.—7 officers, 7 serjeauts, 
rank anid file, 10 horses. 

Missing.—1 serjeant, +1 rank and file, 
12 horses. * 
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Portucat.—French Account of the cam- 
pargn fromthe fall of Almeida to the end of 
the pursuit of the Allied Army ut — 
quer ——From the Monieur of the 2oth 
of November. N. B. The fist part 





is a commentary on Lord Viscount gg 
wra’s Letter or Dispatch of the 31 
November, for which see page 1119: 


Moniteur.—This unimportant letter coa- 
tains five or six hies.—l. ee “yor 
division is encamped im front 0 ® 
Wellington; while it 1s detached mort 
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count of the raims; at the time that they 
have thrown a bridge over, that river. 
Lord Wellington could not be ignoraat of 


this important face; he knew that this 
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bridge bad been constructed ten days be- | 


fore.——3. That the French have but little 
provisions ; while they have sup; 
wheat, rice, Indian corn, and beans suffi- 
cient for four months. 
completely destroyed ‘be country between 
the Mondego-and Almeida; but as he was 
compelled to abandon the positions on the 
Monuego, where he hoped to maintain 
himself, he marched from the Mondego to 
the heights of Lisbon with so mach pre- 
cipitation, that in 5 days he passed over 
the filty leagues which separated him from 
Lisbon, and could not destroy the fine 
valley of the Tagus. ‘Thus he has ruined 
many. people, destroyed a great part of 
the country which it was his duty to de- 
fend, without gaining his object, which 
was to deprive the French army of provi- 
sions——4. That the Portuguese General, 
Silveira, occupies Celorico and Guarda, 
which, on the contrary, were occupied in 
the beginning of November by the divi- 
sion of Gardanne, composing the rear- 
guard of the army of Portugal. On the 
15th of November, the troops of the 9th 
corps were spread through Portugal.—5. 
That General Bonnet has evacuated the 
Asturias, and retired into Biscay ; which 
is known to be talse.—-6. That the corps 
of the Duke of Treviso is at Seville; 
which is also equally unfounded. 


ie 
iicS ol 


Notes on THE Mitrrary Operations IN 
PoxrTUGAL. 


On the 15th of September the army ad- | 


vanced from Almeida to invade Portugal. 


Celorico; the 8th was pushed forward to 


Alva, the course of which river forms an 
impregnable position. As soon as he as- 


i right bank 
Lord Wellington | 


aiee 


than twenty leagues from i!.—2. That the {our movements, but the advanced guard, 
French have repassed the Zezere, on ac- | under the command of Brigadier-general 


Craufurd, with which our cavalry had 
some skirmishes, of no great consequence, 
during the march.-- Marshal the Prince of 
Essiing, seeing that the English had taken 
positions on the lef: bank of the Mondego, 
was of opinion that he could reach Coim- 
bra sooner than they by marching on the 
On the 18th the army passed 
the Mondego ty the bridge of Fornos, 


| Two days alter the English Colonel Trant, 








with some militia and a regiment of Por- 
tuguese cavalry, fell upon some baggage 
which was in the rear of the army, and 
took two waggons, one of which belonged 
to General Lazouski, of the engineers.— 
On the 2Ist the three corps were united 
at Viseu and Mengoalde. ‘They were ob- 
liged to halt there two days on account of 
their artillery, which was delayed by the 
badness of the roads. The English took 
advantage of this delay; in one march 
they could pass from the left to the right of 
the Mondego. Lord Wellington occupied 
with his centre divisions and the left wing 
of his army the Sierra We Busaco, which 
hangs over the river Mondego and covers 
Coimbra. He only left General Hill’s 
corps at Ponte Murcella.—On the 24th 
our advanced guard overtuok the rear 
guard of the English on the Oesius. An 
action took place at Mortagoa. A single 
company of voltigeurs of the 31st regi- 
ment of light infantry overwhelmed an 
English battalion of 3 or 400 men. The 
English retreated on the Sierra de Busaco. 
We took 120 English prisoners in this 
affair.—On the 25th, the 2nd and 6th 
corps arrived at the foot of the enemy’s 
position. The 2nd corps was formed in 
column by brigades, on the road to 


| Coimbra, by San Antonio de Cantaro. The 


On the 17th the 2d and Gih corps were at | 
' on the road to Coimbra by the convent of 


Pinhel.—After the fall of Almeida, Lord | 
Wellington withdrew his forces behind the 


certained that we intended to invade the” 


country by the valley of Mondego, he 
ordered the right Wing of his army under 
General Hill to join him, by the route of 
Sobreira Formosa and Pedro-Gao, which 


until then occupied the position of As-Tal- | 
Hadas, in the rear of Castel Branco. He | 


blew up the.bridge of Murcella, that on 


} 


the Alva, and also the bridge of Santa- | 


Comba-Dao, on the Dao, 


Sierra de 


6th corps was formed in the same manner 


Busaco.—On the 26th, the $d corps, 
which had been delayed by its artillery 
more than the others, closed on the 6th 
corps. The division of General Loison, 
which composed the advanced guard of 
the 6th corps, skirmished the whole day 
for the purpose of occupying a village at 
the foot of the mountain. The position 
of the enemy was minutely reconnoitered 
by the General in Chief, and the Com- 
manders of the corps of the army.—The 
Busaco consists of a chain of 


mountains of granite, from 600 to 1.200 


He left no | feet high, bristled with very steep rocks, 


force in front of his position, to observe | extremely difficult of access. The crown 
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was covéred with troops. There were 
26,000 English, and 30,000 Portuguese. 
A numerous artillery was collected in the 
passes of San Antonio de Cantaro and 
Busaco. Both the roads were intersected 
in several places, and entrenchments 
formed. The cavalry was placed in re- 
serve at the beginning of the western 
part of the position, opposite to the road 
by which we arrived. The height of the 
Sierra, and the difficulties of the ground, 
rendered our cavalry and artillery almost 
useless inthe attack.—-The Marshal Prince 
of Essling was aware of the strength of 
the position of Busaco. He determined 
on turning it. It required six days to 
make this flank movement, almost under 
the cannon of the enemy. Some of the 
best officers were of opinion that this ma- 
nceuvre was impracticable, as we might 
be attacked on the march with great ad- 
vantage tothe enemy. But when it was 
considered that the English army was very 
heavy, and little accustomed to manceuvre, 
the Marshal resolved on this hazardous 
movement. Orders were however given 
for a swarm of sharp-shooters to cover 
this movement, and to keep up a fire 
during the two first days, and that even a 
brigade of the 2nd corps should pretend 
to attack the right of the English, whilea 
brigade of the 6th corps should pretend 
to carry the position of Busaco. All 
these manceuvres completely succeeded. 
However, the brigade of the 2d corps, 
commandedéby General Graindorge, and 
thatof the 6th, commanded by General 
Simon, carried away by that impetuosity 
so natural to Frenchmen, pushed their 
false attacks too far; they overwhelmed 
every thing in their way ; but as the arm 
was in march, and far advanced, they 
could not be supported. General Simon, 
who received two musquet balls, and 
about 100 French, were made prisoners 
on the mountain. The enemy, as soon as 
they had passed the heights, attempt- 
ed to descend in pursuit of our troops; 
but all the Jight artillery of the .rear 
guard, which remained in position, fired 
so closely, and with somuch precision, 
that it broke the English  ranks.— 
In the mean time, the General of Brigade, 
St. Croix; who headed the march, on his 
arrival near Mealhada, fell in with, on the 
road from Coimbra to Oporto, a division 
of the Allied Army, which he put to the 
route, killed several hundreds, took 500 
prisoners, and drove the division behind 
the Douro.—On the Ist of Octeber, our 
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advanced-guard entered Coimbra; “Lord 
Wellington had evacuated this position 
and retreated with precipitation.—We had 
200 killed at the Battle of Busaco, and 
from 12 to 1,500° wounded: the loss of 
the enemy must have been at least as 
greate—On our arrival at Coimbra, the 
enemy’s rear- guard, placed on the heights 
on the left bank of the Mondego, can- 
nonaded the first troops which entered the 
town.—From the 4th to the 11th the army 
advavced towards Lisbon. There were § 
days of very heavy rain. The Prince of 
Essling did every thing in his power to 
induce the English to dispute the country 
with him, but it was impossible to bring 
to battle an enemy who is extremely cau- 
tious, and who will not engage unless he 
is posted upon inaccessible rocks, or hid 
behind impregnable entrenchments co- 
vered with artillery. Lord Wellington, 
therefore, avoided with the greatest care 
a general engagement. ‘There were even 
no yartial actions but those which were 
unavoidable between the cavalry of the 
rear-guard of the army which retreated, 
and the cavalry of the advanced guard of 
the army which advanced, In this retreat 
of the allied army we took 500 prisoners, 
the greater part of which were loiterers, 
and half of which were English.—Through 
a misunderstanding, and the false move- 
mentsof a corpsof observation, our hospital 
at Coimbra, where we had from 15 to 
1,600 wounded or sick, was taken, four 
days after our departure, by a corps ot 
miserable Portuguese militia of about 
2,000 men. The army had but one ob- 
ject in view, that was to overtake the Eng- 
lish army before it could take shelter 
its intrenched positions at Lisbon.—Un 
the 12th we arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Alenquer: the right of the English was 
at Alhandra on the Tagus, their left at the 
outlet of the Sissandro into the Sea. They 
thus occupied a position of. 10 leagues 
extent, upon a line of entrenched moud- 
tains. The small number of passes by 
which we could get at them were bristling 
with artillery.—The Marshal Prince : 
Essling so disposed his army, as to be - 
to unite it in fourhours. The 2d corp* 
forming the left, is at Villa Franca ou 


‘the Tagus; the 8th corps occupies the 


centre at Sobral: the 6th corps is on the 
right at Otta and Villanova. A divisol 
of dragoons occupies Alventre, to oon 
the right flanks agaist the attacks ; 2 
division of English cavalry station’! | 
the Sissandro. We occopy Thomar, 
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collect provisions in the neighbourhood, 
‘o be nearer to our reinforcements, and to 
protect the bridge of the Zezere. This 
bridge is of the greatest importance. 
Santarem has been selected for the depot 
of the army ; it isnow fortitying.—-On the 
12th Oct. at half past four, in the after- 
noon, General St. Croix, after having taken 
nossession of Villa Franca, ascended a 
height to view three or four English gun- 
boats, which were firing on a patrole of 
ten cavalry going along the road. A shot 
rebounded and cut in two this brave Ge- 
neral, whose loss has justly excited the 
regret of the whole army. Otherwise 
these gun-boats do little injury; they fire 
a great deal, as is their custom, but with- 
out any efiect. The English seamen at- 
tempted to land: they were repulsed by 
the piequets with the loss of some men.— 
Che English rule at Lisbon by the effect 
of terror. ‘They treat with harshness and 
contempt the nobility and the people. 
They fabricate conspiracies, they impri- 
son, they transport, they take up those 
Portuguese who dare to weep over the 
rums of their country. Provisions are 
above all price at Lisbon: notwithstanding 
the resources which the possession of the 
sea gives, this capital is on the point of 
feeling all the horrors of famine.—From 
Almeida to Alenquer the army did not 
meet with 2,000 Portuguese. The towns 
and villages are deserted. ‘This is the 
ellect of the terror which Lord Welling- 
ton has established. Hehas ordered, under 
pain of death, the inhabitants of all places 
which our troops approach to retire im- 


mediately, to carry with them every thing | 


they can, and to burn, or throw the re- 
mainder into the rivers. We have found 
the mills destroyed, the wine running in 
the streets, the corn burnt, even the fur- 
niture broken. We have not seen a horse, 
a mule, an ass, a cow, a goat. The reare 
guard of the English have destroyed every 
thing as they retreated. They have even 
burnt a great number of villages. Our 
army has been supported by biscuit, and 
the numerous cattle in its rear. To this 
the soldiers added, by way of making it 
out, Indian corn, -cabbages, beans, and 
grapes, with which the country is covered. 
hey cannot be said to have been dis- 
tressed.—-After the battle of Busaco, our 
resources were improved. In the environs 
of Coimbra, and principally in the fertile 
country adjoining the Tagus, the army was 
not expected; the English had not time 
© carry into effect their system of exter- 
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mination. The vintage was ripe, and the 
cauntry is covered with vines. We got 
possession at Villa Franca of considerable 
private stores of barley and wheat. In 
other ports of the Tagus, there were 
depots of colonial produce, rice, sugar, 
coffee, rum, salt, fish, &c. Rice, Indian 
corn, beans, oil, and fish, being the chief 
subsistence of the Portuguese, these we 
found every where, 
cattle from the plain of ‘Thomar and the 
islets of the Tagus. It required ten or 
twelve days to repair the broken mills. 
Until they were repaired, we endeavoured 
to regulate the marauding as far as possi- 
ble. Toward the 20:h Oct. the mills were 
assigned to the regiments, and the soldiers 
received their daily ration of bread. At 
the same time we formed stores of wheat, 
and. baked biscuit at Santarem. Notwith- 
standing, the army of Portugal has re- 
ceived nothing from the left bank, and has 
not broken in upon the resources of seve~ 
ral vallies; there is therefore nothing to fear 
for the subsistence of the rear-guard, nor for 
that of the 9th and 5th corps. All these 
may be supplied, keep the field, and defy 
the braggings of the English, who for two 
months do not cease to repeat that the 
army willdie of hunger. The Marshal 
Prince of Essling displays great activity 
in procuring supplies, and regulating the 
delivery of provisions. He knows better 
than any body, that upon. provisions de- 
pends the fate of the campaign in Portugal. 
—The army has not so many sick as it 
might have had, considering the long and 
painful marches which it has made. The 
number does not exceed 1,200. The 
hospitals are at Santarem. We are em- 
ployed in organizing them. Although 
we lost fifteen medical men at Coimbra, 
as we have only one establishment for the 
sick, enough remains for the actual duty, 
and for such casualties as may occur.— 
The artillery lost some horses on the 
march. ‘Their places were supplied by 
horses taken from the useless baggage of 
some officers. The artillery has not suf- 
fered from the fire of the enemy ; it has 
wood, iron, lead, to repair its carriages, 
Workmen are not wanting.—Portugal 
seldom offers situations fit for the manceue 
vres of cavalry ; it would be difficult to 
employ them advantageously to clear the 
rear of the army ; for in this close country, 
full of thickets, the armed 
peasants may do a great deal of mischief 
without saffering any thing in return. 
The horses are in good condition. 
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Portuca..—(Copied from the Times news- 
paper of the 7th Dec. 1810, dated $0th 


Nov. 1810. )—Notes onthe Conduct of the | 


English in I ortugal. 


The arory of Portugal has encountered 
obstacles in the conquest of that kingdom, 
which arise from the very nature of things, 
and are the necessary result of an inactive 
system of defence, which was profoundly 
meditated, and has been executed without 
restraint, with a singular barbarity un- 
known in our European wars, for the ho- 
nour of States and men.—The Portuguese 
do not love the English; the latter know 
it. ‘They have taken possession of the 
Portuguese army, by filling it with Eng- 
lish officers. ‘Ihe Portuguese general of- 
ficers are no longer employed, but in the 
fortresses, and with the militia. All the 
brigadiers, one or two principal officers 


in each regiment, and a great number of 


subalterns, are English. Part of the 
higher order of Portuguese nobility fol- 
lowed the Prince Regent to the Braazils ; 
there is another part in France; they 
have removed from place the few that re- 
main. ‘This system has excited great 
complaints... ‘There have been, and still 
are, frequent quarrels between the officers 
of the two nations.—The capture of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, and particularly of Almeida, 
without any attempt having been made to 
relieve those two fortresses, gave great 
offence to the Portuguese nation. ‘The 
Junta of Government ‘was. dissatisfied. 
Lord Wellington perceived that he had 
not sufficient influence over its members ; 
it was determined, that the English Am- 
bassador at Lisbon should become a 
Member of the Regency, and that no act 
of government should be executed unless 
heconsented to it. ‘Then appeared seve- 
rab decrees worthy of the time of Kobes- 
pierre. One prohibited the Portuguese, 
under pain of death, to talk on military 
subjects, or to converse on any other 
news than what was printed inthe Lisbon 
Gazette: another decree ordered the in- 
habitants, under the same penalty, to 
evacuate the towns and villages which 
the English should abandon, to carry with 
them their provisions and their cattle, to 
burn or throw into the rivers what they 
could not remove, to destroy the mills, 
the furniture, to burn the crops that were 
not cut down, and to let the wine run in 
the streets. — At the beginning of the 
month of September, the Marshal Prince 
of Essling assembled his corps of the 





army in the neighbourhood of Almeida. 
Lord Wellington immediately evacuated 
thirty leagues of country. He took a 
position at Ponte Marcella, near Coimbra. 
This retrograde movement threw the Por. 
tuguese into consternation. The Regency 
became alarmed: the Portuguese troops 
began to desert; it was a common report 
in the ranks, that England intended to 
embark them, to waste them afterwards 
in expeditions in the West Indies, and in 
India. Lord Wellington removed the 
fears of the Regency, and appeased the 
commencement of the insurrection.—The 
French army entered Portugal: the or- 
ders of Lord Wellington were executed, 
The peasants who did not fly, and who 
were afterwards seized by the English, 
were either shot or transported. Their 
very troops pillaged and burnt the vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants hesitated to de- 
stroy their provisions and furniture. The 
road from Almeida to Lisbon was a com- 
plete desert. We did not meet 2,000 
peasants in that distance.—After the battle 
of Busaco, Wellington caused Coimbra to 
be illuminated, by the way of reoicing ; tie 
lamps employed on that occasion were still 
burning when the English were already in full 
retreat. Their troops pillaged Coimbra, 
and committed the greatest disorders be- 
fore they withdrew. In six days Wel- 
lington ran from the banks of the Mon- 
dego to his entrenchments at Lisbon. By 
the rapidity of his march, the districts 0! 
the valley of the Tagus escaped the sys- 
tem of complete extermination. The dis- 
content was extreme ; the people of Lis- 
bon broke out into insurrection; they 
declared that they would prevent the 
English from embarking in the ports o! 
the Tagus. Then was imagined that ab- 
surd conspiracy of 6O individuals, nobles, 
priests, judges, merchants, former friends 
or enemies to the French, the greater 
number unconnected with political pat 
ttribute '0 
ties, whose only crime was to atirib® 
the English Machiavelism the = : 
their country, and te predict that ~ ; 
infamous oppressors would finish by saad 
cuating the country, exposed by 8 * rd 
defenders to greater horrors thanany P 
—The ravage 
ple have yet experienced. om 
ef the Palatinate, for which hone . 
so much reproached, perpetrated oy 
enemy’s army, was nothin Portuguese 
ravage committed among the . 
by their allies, ingacen, be gr Peflo eae 
conspirators, those who had mos leinc?, 
on account of their birth, their op¥ 
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their talents, were taken up, and sent to Lon- 
don. Others were imprisoned, and af- 
terwards transported to the Brazils.—The 
English send to South America the Por- 
tuguese families who are disposed to em- 
bark. They do every thing to prevail 
upon those who hesitate to quit the coun- 
try. The more people quit Lisbon, the 
fewer mouths will they have to feed. The 
situation of the English is alarming . they 
are only 30,000 at most, and by their side 
are 40,000 discontented Portuguese sol- 
diers. Behind these are 100,000 refugees 
in despair, and the immense population of 
Lisbon. The English rule only by terror ; 
they treat the nobility and the public with 
the greatest contempt. Every night is 
signalised by arrests, by seizures; provi- 
sions are above all price; it is only by 
enormous sacrifices of money that they 
are able to prevent an insurrection.—The 
English soldier receives at this time a 
pound of salt meat, a half ration of bis- 
cuit, and a certain quantity of rum. The 
Portuguese soldier receives bread; but 
only half a pound of meat, and no rum. 
This inequality of distributiou is the 
cause of discord between the two armies. 
—All the refugees who wish to go there, 
are transported to the Alentejo. The 
others are hutted and bivouacked outside 
Lisbon. It is net possible to enter that 
city without a card of safety. The go- 
vernment causes biscuit to be distributed 
to the refugees. The occupation of the 
Alentejo will completely starve Lisbon, 
and produce a crisis fatal to the English. 
—The enemy has a great many sick. 
They also lose a great deal more by de- 
sertion than in any former campaign. 
They desert to avoid corporal punishment. 
—The French army is in good spirits: it 
has confidence in its Commander. We 
have had no desertion from the national 
troops. The army has few foreign bat- 
talions. We may be assured, whatever the 
English may say, that there are no deserters. 





SiciLy.—Dispatch from Sir John Stuart, 
Count of Maida, dated Messina, Sept, 22, 
1810.—Published by the Government in 
England, in an Extraordinary Gazette, 
Nov. 19, t810. 


Count of Maida to Lord Liverpool. Date 


as above. 


Early on the morning of the 18th in- 
stant our attention was much occupied by 
the opposite movements of General Murat, 
who, by the embarkation of the principal 





body of his army in the whole of his long 
range of boats at Scylla and the Punta del 
Pizzo, and the disposition of these vessels 
after being cast off from the shore, seemed 
to indicate a conclusive design upon the 
part of our line extending towards the 
Faro. While the attention of our left 
was engaged by the above operation, in- 
formation was brought to me that a divi- 
sion of the enemy, having embarked at 
teggio during the preceding night, bad 
been perceived completing a_ landing 
upon our right, just before dawn, about 
seven miles to the southward of Messina, 
Reinforcements, which were held in re- 
serve in this garrison to move according 
to circumstances, marched to sustain our 
posts at the invaded point upon the first 
signal of alarm; but the active vigilance 
of the troops stationed at that extremity 
of our defences, and their prompt and spi- 
rited behaviour, under the conduct of 
Major-General Campbell, had already 
happily rendered the presence of these 
succours unnecessary. ‘The repulse of 
the enemy in this partial enterprize, and 
the equally disgraceful and precipitate 
flight of the French General who com- 
manded it, with the sacrifice of so consi- 
derable a part of his equipment, are more 
fully detailed in the adjoined report 
from Major-General Campbell to myself, 
on the proceedings of this fortunate day : 
and J hope his Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to draw an augur from the rela- 
tion of this officer, of the future conduct 
of this army at large, in any emergency 
of service which it may become their 
duty to encounter. Thezeal, the warmth 
exemplified by the neighbouring peasantry 
in our behalf, and which were not mani- 
fested without a loss, and the judgment as 
well as alacrity with which 1 have since 
learnt that those in remoter districts made 
immediate dispositions to obstruct the 
progress of the enemy in their possible 
attempt tu penetrate into the country, 
were far beyond what I could have hoped 
or expected from their peaceful habits ; 
and so strongly was their animosity 
marked towards their invaders, that the 
interposition of our escorts was frequently 
necessary to protect our prisoners from 
their fury in conducting them, after their 
surrendcr, to the Citadel of Messina, A 
colour inscribed as a gift from Gioachino 
Napoleone to the Royal Corsican Corps, 
said to be new for the occasion of the ex- 
pedition, fell among other captures of the 
morning into our hands; and I hope bis 
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Majesty will be graciously pleased to ap- 
rove my transmittal of this trophy to be 
respectfuily laid at the feet of his Sicilian 
Majesty, as a token of our zeal in support 
of his royal cause, and as a record that the 
first ‘effort of a daring enemy to plant the 
standard of usurpation in this his second 
kingdom, and which still owns his rightful 
dominion, was repulsed by a British army. 
{ cannot close this communication to your 
Lordship, without expressing my official 
acknowledgements of the great assistance 
I have derived from Lieutenant-Gereral 
Lord Forbes, as well as the other general 
officers, and indeed every department and 
rank of this army, during a long period 
of four months, in which the contiguity 
and constant menaces of an_ enterprising 
enemy have demanded from us a system 
of unabating vigilance, to which every 
yuind has submitted with cheerfulness, but 
which your Lordship will believe has not 
been without its fatigue. The habitual, 
cordial, and friendly co-operation which I 
have received from Admiral Martin and 
the naval farce under his orders during 
this interval of anxiety, I have before had 
occasion to mention to your Lordship. 








Adjutant General Major General Campbell’ s 
to the Count of Maida, dated 
Messina, 18th September 1810. 


Sir ;—Being apprized about a quarter 
past four this morning, that a detachment 
of the enemy’s boats had approached and 
fired upon the cavalry picquet at St. 
Stephano, I deemed it expedient to repair 
towards that place; and on my way 
thither, discovered (before day-light) a 
smart fire of musketry, apparently near 
Mili. On my arrival at Mili, 1 found 
Lieutenant-colonel Adam, with the 21st 
regiment, very judiciously posted in that 
advantageous spot (supported by the 31 
King’s German Legion) with two six- 
pounders ; and the riflemen of the,King’s 
German Legion in his front, beyond the 
Mili Fiumara, briskly exchanging shots 
with the enemy.—Thus situated, and when 
full daylight rendered all objects distinctly 
visible, I clearly observed about forty of 
the enemy’s large boats disembarking 
troops between St. Stephano and Galati; 
which, as they gained the shore, pushed 
on and occupied the crest of the whole 
ridge of rising ground, extending from the 
place of their dearkation to the front and 
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right of the Mili Fiumara.—Every mea- 
rs el a tata — to occupy 
Ne passes adjacent to the Mii 
position: and whilst thus employed, and 
eagerly watching the enemy’s furthe 
movement, I observed not only an hesita- 
tien and period to his further advance upon 
the heights, but that he was actually 
hastily re-embarking his troops nearest the 
beach ; occasioned, I have no doubt, by 
the spirited and unexpected manner ji 
which he was brought to action by the 2) 
light infantry, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Fischer, which, moving from its canton- 
ments of St. Placido, hung upon his rear 
and left. Ihad no sooner satisfied myself 
as to this point, than I directed the 2)s; 
regiment, with two 6 pounders, to move 
briskly forward by the great road and 
beach. from Mili, preceded by the riflemen 
of the 3d and 4th King’s German Legion, 
and flankers of the 2Ist regiment, which 
produced the double effect of precipitating 
the enemy’s retreat to his boats, and throw- 
ing into our power the whole of the corps 
which had gained the heights, and others 
| whom their boats abandoned to their fate. 
—I understand. this corps to have been 
under the orders of General Cavignac, and 
to have consisted of two battalions of Cor- 
sicans, Ist battalion of the 24 Neapolitan 
light infantry (six companies,) Ist batta- 
lion of the 3d of the Hine Neapolitan infan- 
try (six companies), Ist battalion of the 
4th of the line Neapolitan infantry (six 
companies), in all about 3,500 men; ol 
whom, one of the Corsican battalions, with 
a stand of colours, a Colonel Chief ce 
Etat Major of division, a Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel-commandant, with forty  imilerior 
officers, including an Aide-de-camp 0! 
General Cavignac, and upwards of eight 
hundred soldiers, have surrendered prso- 
ners of war at diseretion.—It is now only 
necessary for me to add, that the corps 
which repulsed the enemy were Captain 
Joerres’s troop, of the 20th Light Dra- 
goons; the 2¢ light infantry battalion (to 
whom every praise is doe for the a 
and masterly manner in whith it made the 
first impression upon them;) the riflemen 
of the 3d and 4th King’s German Legi<)); 
the 2ist regiment ; and a portion o * 
3d King’s German, Legion ; as also @ - 
tachment of the Royal Artillery, ¥! 
field-guus, under Lieutenant Cotton. 
(To be continued. ) 
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